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Is Industry Effectively Using the 
Liberal Arts Graduate? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, Town Meeting comes 
ito you from the beautiful campus 
* century-old Cornell College in 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. Since 1852, 
\Cornell of Iowa has grown stead- 
lily under the direction, and with 
the support, of the Methodist 
}Church. Today its enrollment 
stands at 624, with students from 
23 states and six foreign countries. 
Cornell College maintains its own 
radio station KRNL, a college 
newspaper, the Cornellian, and a 
iliterary publication, the Husk, 
ywhich is the oldest magazine of its 
\type in the country. 

Cornell ranks high on the list 
yof small colleges which have pro- 
iduced outstanding young scientists. 
{In music, its conservatory is fa- 
imous for its choir, its annual pre- 
sentation of the Messiah, and the 
(May Music Festival. In sports, the 
Cornell wrestlers have won high- 
est national honors. Tonight’s 
Town Meeting is originating from 
the new half-million dollar field 
house, a magnificent building con- 
taining a gymnasium, indoor track, 
and swimming pool. 

‘And now to preside as mod- 
erator for tonight’s discussion, here 
is Dr. Orville Hitchcock, Profes- 
sor of Speech at the State Uni- 
wersity of Iowa. Dr. Hitchcock. 


Dr. Hitchcock: 

Good evening, friends. For a 
broadcast from the campus of an 
important liberal arts college, our 
subject tonight is a most appro- 
priate one. As you can see, the 
teMic is closely connected with the 
eOatroversy in higher education 
ver the emphasis which should be 
Biven to specialized training di- 
re ted toward a job or profession, 


as opposed to general liberal edu- 
cation. There appears to be no 
doubt that the popularity of the 
liberal arts as a major field has 
declined in recent years. In 1940, 
about 43 per cent of our under- 
graduates were majoring in the 
traditional liberal arts and_ basic 
sciences. Now the number is down 
to roughly 33 per cent. 

The problem is pointed up by 
the example given in the April 
issue of Fortune magazine — the 
example concerning the first 200 
recruiters from industry who 
visited Johns Hopkins University 
this spring. Only 16 of the 200 
were willing to have a look at 
liberal arts majors. This is a situ- 
ation which worries educators and 
industrial leaders alike. Frank 
Abrams, Board Chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, has said, 
“We were never more aware that 
technical training is not enough by 
itself.” Kenneth Brasted, Educa- 
tional Director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has 
argued that business should hire 
more of the graduates of the lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

That this idea is taking hold is 
shown by a report in the October 
12 issue of Time magazine that 
“The trend is away from seeking 
specialists, but to go after men with 
wide over-all interests.” This then 
is our question for tonight, and it 
is appropriate that our discussion 
should originate at one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding liberal arts col- 
leges, Cornell College in Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, a school beginning 
its 101st year. Listening with us 
are members of alumni chapters 
scattered throughout the country. 
The New York Chapter is assem- 


bled at the Town Hall Club in 
New York City. 

To discuss our topic, we have 
here at Mount Vernon three out- 
standing authorities, Robert 
Blakely, Central Regional Repre- 
sentative of the Fund for Adult 
Education; Earl Bunting, Manag- 
ing Director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; and Cecil 
Puckett, Dean of the College of 
Business Administration, University 
of Denver. Let’s begin with Mr. 
Bunting. Mr. Bunting, I guess I 
should say Dr. Bunting, because 
he received an honorary degree 
from Cornell, today, Doctor of 
Laws. Dr. Bunting, then, form- 
erly president of the O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corporation in Virginia. 
He has been with the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 
various capacities since 1945. At 
present he is managing director. 
Mr. Bunting. 


Mr. Bunting: 


Because of the almost contin- 
uous demand during the past de- 
cade for constantly increased pro- 
duction, industry has made rather 
desperate efforts to locate enough 
engineers, scientists, and other 
technicians to meet its needs. Be- 
cause of the emphasis on produc- 
tion, and the personnel required 
for production, industry might have 
created the impression that it has 
no interest in the liberal arts grad- 
uate. And this is not so. Manu- 
facturing, which employs about a 
fourth of the total labor forces in 
this country, has about 20 per cent 
of its total employment in non- 
technical or non-scientific occu- 
pations. These one-fifth of all the 
workers employed in manufactur- 
ing are in positions having to do 
with people much more than with 
things. 

Many major business problems 
are human rather than mechanical. 


And industry functions best whe 
human problems and tensions ar 
least. One large steel company tha 
I know annually selects two group 
of college graduates identical in 
number. One group comprises en- 
gineers, scientists, and other tech- 
nicians. The other group is made 
up of liberal arts graduates. In 
many parts of the training pro- 
gram utilized by this company, the 
trainees from both groups work 
side by side. In other words, the 
technicians are exposed to the over- 
all problems of finance, purchasing 
sales, personnel management, etc., 
along with the liberal arts grad- 
uates. . 

But this latter group of liber 
arts people, at the same time, is 
exposed to the technological prob- 
lems and procedures of the com-; 
pany. This particular company is’ 
well satisfied that it is on the 
right road which will lead to the 
development of all major future 
executives of the company. An im- 
portant part of the necessary equip- 
ment of a senior executive in any 
business is his ability to exercise 
judgment rather than to apply 
specific knowledge. The greatest 
demand is for executives who can 
solve human problems. | 

Because of the liberal arts courses 
and their concentration on ideas 
and people, rather than on things, 
and because of the requirement of 
the study of literature, the arts, 
languages, and the study of the 
expressions of human needs and 
emotions, the liberal arts are es- 
sential to business operation. Effec. 
tive business leadership is in the 
leadership of people and not con 
centration upon things alone. In 
dustry needs men and women witk 
sound spiritual qualities fror 
which come the vision, the faith 
and the courage so necessary t 
meet the manifold emergencies o 


[ithe day. And every day in busi- 
Jess brings a full measure of 
emergencies. 


pr. Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Mr. Bunting. For 
Wanother point of view, we turn 
finow to Dr. Cecil Puckett, Dean 
ot the College of Business Admin- 
\istration at the University of Den- 
yver. Dr. Puckett has presided over 
jithe National Council of Business 
ducation, the NEA’s Department 
of Business Education, and the 
\'United Business Education Asso- 
\ciation. Dr. Puckett, do you think 
that industry is making effective 
use of the liberal arts graduate? 


Dr. Puckett: 


A truly liberal arts program of 
jan American college with strictly 
}iclassical and cultural courses and 
pobjectives has been handed down 
with minor changes from the Mid- 
Hidle Ages. As the philosophy of 
fimass education developed and 
American industry expanded, pres- 
sures were applied to include oc- 
Iicupational education in the cur- 
iticulum. Both at the secondary and 
icollege levels, separate technical 
}iand professional schools were es- 
}itablished to meet these needs. 
} Later, many liberal arts colleges 
fiexpanded into colleges of arts and 
}isciences and included in their cur- 
iticula specialized vocational and 
fprofessional education. 
| Today, these same colleges of 
\Jiberal arts, or rather arts and 
isciences, prepare students for oc- 
Pcupations in such _ professional 
}aceas as teaching, scientific re- 
search, music, nursing, journalism, 
ated many others. However, the 
ittédition that a complete education 
}-cgn be obtained solely through a 
istady of the classical and cultural 
dieral arts is still maintained in a 
mber of American colleges. One 
“the ideals of American democ- 


tacy is that every citizen be able 
to live a good and abundant life. 

In order to realize this ideal, our 
democratic society demands that 
each individual develop a code of 
behavior which includes participa- 
tion as an informed and respon- 
sible citizen in his community and 
world society. Furthermore, our 
democratic society demands that 
each individual create for himself 
the financial income that will en- 
able him to maintain the kind of 
living standards that will relieve 
the community of the responsibility 
for his care. To live the abundant 
life, then, every citizen mentally 
and physically capable of so doing 
must be able to contribute to his 
own and to the nation’s economic 
and social well-being. 

Therefore, American higher edu- 
cation of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury must be dedicated to the edu- 
cation of the total person. An edu- 
cational program sticking tenacious- 
ly to the classical and cultural lib- 
eral arts subjects, to the exclusion 
of any emphasis upon subject matter 
that will prepare boys and girls to 
become producers of economic 
goods and services, is not doing a 
complete job of educating for a 
democratic society. On the other 
hand, strictly technical or voca- 
tional education, built upon a pro- 
gram of high specialization to the 
exclusion of education for better 
life adjustment and good citizen- 
ship is likewise failing to meet its 
responsibility to American democ- 
racy. 

Industry cannot effectively use 
the strictly liberal arts graduate 
unless it is willing to take far 
more time to train him than is 
necessary to train the recruit who 
has the technical foundation upon 
which to build. I hasten to state 
also that industry can more effec- 
tively use the employee with tech- 
nical and specialized educational 


background if that employee also 
possesses a background of human 
understandings and _ citizenship 
qualities. 


Dr. Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Dr. Puckett. The 
third member of our panel is Mr. 
Robert Blakely. Mr. Blakely form- 
erly was an editorial writer for the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
served in the marines during the 
War, became chief editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Star-Times, and 
since 1951 has been central regional 
representative for the fund for 
Adult Education. Mr. Blakely, how 
do you answer tonight’s question? 


Mr. Blakely: 


Mr. Hitchcock, I am concerned 
with whether our entire society, 
including industry and formal edu- 
cation, understands the meaning 
and the value of liberal education. 
The answer is a loud “NO.” Lib- 
eral education is education for 
liberation, for freedom: freedom 
from ignorance, superstition, pas- 
sion, prejudice; freedom to dis- 
cover and create choice, to choose 
wisely, to grow. The test is not in 
content or method, but in prod- 
uct—the free man in two roles, as 
a personality and as a citizen. As 
a personality, the free man’s role 
is fully to realize his potential- 
ities, both his individual unique- 
ness and his humanness he shares 
with others. 

As a citizen, his role is fully to 
contribute to the fullest realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of his 
society. The potentialities of the 
free man and of the free society 
are limitless. Knowledge is cease- 
lessly expanding. Social conditions 
are changing ever faster. By nature, 
therefore, liberal education must 
be lifelong. Yet what are the 
realities? Systematic education for 
most Americans ends with formal 


schooling. Most adult education is 
vocational or professional. Special- 
ized education dominates higher 
education and is now deep in sec- 
ondary and even primary education. 

There is no excuse for education 
ending with schooling. The ex- 
planation for the heavier demands 
for specialized education is that in- 
dustrial life makes heavier demands 
upon the individual for specialized 
skills. True. But it makes even 
heavier demands upon the free 
man as a personality and as a Citi. 
zen. Our personal lives give mean- 
ing to our activities as specialists 
and the free society is indispensable 
to the well-being of all its in 
stitutions and individuals. 

Formal education can do muck 
to prepare free man for lifelong 
liberal education, and industry car 
help. Industry can do much to hel 
its members be liberally educated 
and formal education can help. Bu 
the main task is to create an en 
vironment for lifelong liberal edu 
cation for all persons, both withit 
each local community and in ou 
national community. In this task 
formal education and industry mus 
join hands with all other agencie 
and institutions within our society 


(Applause) 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you. An 
now gentlemen, you have each ha 
a chance to answer our question an 
to state a point of view, and 
wonder if you have any comment 
to make at this point or any ques 
tions that you would like to asl 
each other. Then we will talk abou 
the problem for a bit before w 
take the questions from the audi 
ence. We haven’t heard from yo 
for a good while, Mr. Bunting 
Did anything that the other speak 
ers had to say arouse you to 
comment or a question? 


Mr. Bunting: I think, Mr. Hitcl 
cock, that I might give a bette 


\ definition of liberal arts than one 
that has been offered here. Mark 
Van Doren some time ago said that 
the liberal arts are the liberating 
atts. They involve memory, calcu- 
. lation, manipulation and measure- 
ment, and call for both dexterity 
ef mind and hand. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, in industry and busi- 
ness those qualities in an indi- 
vidual have a cash value to the 
employer. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Thank you, sir. 
Would you like to say something 
to that, Mr. Blakely? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, there are two 
points, one in Mr. Bunting’s re- 
marks and one in Mr. Puckett’s re- 
marks, which bother me because 
my concern is beyond formal edu- 
cation. It is for the life of the in- 
dividual rather than his role as a 
member of an industrial system. It 
seemed to me that Mr. Bunting was 
really talking about two types of 
education, one for the so-called 
leaders and another for the peo- 
ple who aren’t the leaders, and 
that bothers me a lot because that 
seems to be coming pretty close to 
the different kinds of education 
for fixed status which Plato de- 
scribes in his Republic. 

We can’t do that in our society 
because we play different roles, 
and also we all exert leadership 
of one kind or another, even with- 
in industry. And the point which 
Mr. Puckett made which bothered 
me: he talked about both and; it 
has to be this, it has to be that. 
1f you are just going to rely on 
formal education instead of both 
aad, you are likely to end up do- 
ing neither. 

- The only way that both and can 
“we conducted is through education 
Teing considered as lifelong and 
“Yaving—and this is the point— 
_Yaving both industry and formal 


iv 
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‘=qducation gear their whole pro- 


| 
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grams to the concept of unending 
education rather than what we have 
now, which is the termination of 
systematic education with the term- 
ination of formal schooling. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Puckett, do 
you accept the golden mean which 
Mr. Blakely has presented, his so- 
lution to the dilemma? 


Mr. Puckett: I should like to de- 
fend, of course, my interpretation 
of this question, and that is I 
would be the first, of course, to 
admit that education does not stop 
with the diploma or degree or the 
commencement which a_ student 
might get at the end of a formal- 
ized program of education. I think 
that education continues through- 
out one’s life, whether it be for- 
mal or whether it be informal. 
Everyone, it seems to me, is con- 
tinuously in the process of being 
educated. He is either educating 
himself or he is permitting some- 
one else to educate him through 
books and lectures, radio, tele- 
vision, and so on. So I would be 
the first to admit that. 

The point I want to make is that 
my discussion, as I gave it, sticks 
to the question, “Is Industry Effec- 
tively Using the Liberal Arts 
Graduate?” which cannot be 
answered one way or another. But 
I was trying to make the point that 
in order for industry to better use, 
or make better use of the liberal 
arts graduate, that that liberal arts 
graduate must have something 
which industry is willing to buy. 
And up to this time, industry has 
not been willing to buy the strictly 
liberal arts graduate. 

Mr. Blakely: You are not op- 
posed to adult education? Even a 
liberal adult education? 

‘Mr. Puckett: That’s right. 

Dr. Hitchcock: Mr. Blakely, do 
you want to pursue that point a 
bit? 


Mr. Blakely: Yes, I was inter- 
ested in his language. He says edu- 
cation does not stop; perhaps he 
meant should not stop. It does stop 
for most people with the end of 
formal schooling. He says that 
education continues; perhaps he 
meant it should continue. It doesn’t 
continue for most people. If the 
episodic and accidental and unre- 
flected experiences of labor life 
are education, then why do we go 
to so much trouble of having sys- 
tematic education for our young 
people? And if systematic educa- 
tion for young people, interpreted, 
arranged, and reflected upon ex- 
periences is good for young peo- 
ple, then why isn’t it good for 
people throughout life? 

It is very easy to do as Mr. 
Puckett did, accept this idea of 
liberal adult education, but it 
means a lot more than a platitude. 
For example, now, we need sharp 
people. But we don’t need people 
who are sharp because they are 
narrow. We need people who are 
broad and sharpened to a point. 
And this will even, to put it on the 
crassest basis, pay off. It will pay 
off within industry. Time to train 
people. Industry doesn’t have time 
to train people for specialized pur- 
poses, said Mr. Puckett. 

A liberally educated person, and 
I am equating here, a liberal arts 
education, or at least the ideal of 
a liberal arts education, with a 
liberally educated person, gives a 
person that basic background, those 
basic skills, that basic flexibility, 
so that he can learn and shift and 
adjust much more quickly to the 
unpredictable changes which are 
going to come about even within 
the specialties of industry. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Blakely, may- 
be we should pull Mr. Bunting 
into this discussion. Did I under- 
stand that a minute ago you al- 


most accused Mr. Bunting of advo- 
cating education to meet the cate- 
gories for a class society? 


Mr. Blakely: Well, I don’t know. 
All I know is that Mr. Bunting 
said that industry picks one kind 
of person for one kind of job and 
another kind of person for another 
kind of job and that is the infer- 
ence that I made, perhaps incor- 
rectly. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Well, we have 
given him time to think up an 
answer to that. Maybe he would 
like to give us the answer now. 


Mr. Bunting: Well, yes, I think 
I might explain what some em- 
ployers in this country are actually 
doing. We made a little survey 
after this title was announced the 
cther day among some well-known 
companies. We discovered from 
General Motors, for instance, that 
last year, and these figures are used 
with their authorization, they em- 
ployed 2,000 college graduates of 
which 1,150 were of non-technical 
training. These 1,150 students were 
placed in public and community 
relations — insurance, production 
supervision, distribution, market- 
ing, personnel relations, purchas- 
ing, accounting, material and 
quality control. Of the total em- 
ployment of the General Motors 
Corporation, as of the present, 
16,000 of their employees are col- 
lege graduates, more than half 
with non-technical education. 

That should give you some idea 
of the opportunities and _ possi. 
bilities in big companies, and ] 
don’t mean to confine it to big 
companies by any means. I think 
the problem we are trying to dis. 
cuss here tonight is, whether in 
dustry can find the liberalizec 
graduates or does it give them ; 
decent opportunity for advancemen 
once it employs them? Now thos 
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are the two parts of this question 
which appeal to me. 


Dr. Hitchcock: Gentlemen, each 
week on Town Meeting we ask 
sur speakers to discuss a question 
which the listeners have sent in. 
The listener who submits the most 
provocative and timely question 
[pertinent to the subject under dis- 
cassion receives a twenty-volume 
set of the American People’s En- 
cvclopedia. Tonight’s question 
comes from Tom J. Cowan of 
Heber Springs, Arkansas. He says: 
“Does the curriculum of the lib- 
eral arts colleges qualify their 
graduates for satisfactory and effi- 
cient employees of industry, or 
does the curriculum need improve- 
ment?” Dr. Puckett, would you 
want to talk on that point? 


Dr. Puckett: I would certainly be 
| glad to state my point of view on 
i that. I think I made it fairly 
( clear in my opening statement that 
{ the liberal arts college, as I inter- 
| pret liberal arts and as most every- 
| body else interprets liberal arts, 
i insofar as I have been able io 
{ find in the literature, as the classi- 
(cal and cultural education of a 
| person, is. not satisfactory for pre- 
| paring their people for industry. 
I look at our national picture, at 
‘our foundation of civilization in 
(this country, and democracy as 
| having three rather fundamental 
‘ cornerstones—the social, the eco- 
| momic, and the political. 

Now unless through the liberal 
-arts and other technical training 
institutions, unless they can pull 
hose together in such a way as 
sv educate these people to meet 
those three fundamental needs of 
@ar democracy, liberal arts or col- 
Eges of business or colleges of 
engineering or colleges of medi- 
£ne—none of them are actually 


“aining those people to meet the 
“eeds of our current society. 


ios 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Blakely, do 
you think the liberal arts curri- 
culum needs improvement? 

‘Mr. Blakely: Well, I am not able 
to discuss either the college side 
or the industrial side of it, but 
I will try to sharpen this up. I 
wonder whether Mr. Puckett and I 
aren’t talking about two different 
things when we're talking about a 
liberal arts college. I think the 
only point of a liberal arts college 
is to give people kind of a self-start 
on liberal education, and therefore 
I don’t think we should be too 
much interested in the fact that 
things have been handed down 
virtually unchanged from the Mid- 
dle Ages. The question is first 
what did the classical liberal arts 
education try to do? What human 
qualities did it try to encourage, 
what kind of tradition did it try 
to pass on? 

Secondly, what about the condi- 
tions of our day, how have they 
changed? I suggest that they have 
changed in at least two ways. The 
liberal arts education, classically, 
was the education of the free man, 
who was in a minority. He was 
not only a minority, but usually 
he didn’t have to work for a 
living. Now, we have with our 
universal suffrage, we have vir- 
tually all of our adult population 
free in that sense, free in that they 
help to govern, and we have al- 
most all of our adult population 
faced with the necessity of earn- 
ing a living. 

So liberal education must be in 
terms of our own time and our 
own needs, regardless of whether 
it is the same as or different from 
what has been handed down. And 
so I think perhaps when we are 
talking about the liberal arts 
graduate, somewhere along here 
we ought to turn our eyes on 
whether these people are liberally 
educated. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Bunting, do 
you have a comment? 


Mr. Bunting: Well, I would like 
to say how very thoroughly I agree 
with everything Mr. Blakely has 
said about adult education. Cer- 
tainly when the graduates go out 
of here every year they have only 
just made a start. The progress 
which they make from then on, 
the satisfaction they receive—as 
well as the advancement they make 
in business—will depend upon the 
effort, the continuing study, that 
goes into their lives for a whole 
lifetime. Four years or whatever 
you spend here are only the begin- 
ning of it, and I think that many 
companies are recognizing that 
and have provided various forms 
of adult systems which are done 
at company expense. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Puckett. 


Mr. Puckett: Now I should like 
to clarify this question of liberal 
arts and liberal education. To my 
way of thinking, they are two 
different things. Now if we are 
talking about liberal education, 
that is all inclusive, as I see it; 
but if we talk about liberal arts, 
then according to all definitions it 
seems to me here that it is classical 
and cultural and prepares for the 
social order only. 

Mr. Hitchcock: With us on the 
stage is Dr. Russell D. Cole, who 
became President of Cornell Col- 
lege exactly ten years ago today. 
Today I understand one of the 
high points of the centennial cele- 
bration was the receipt of a tele- 
gram by Dr. Cole from President 
Eisenhower, complimenting Cornell 
College on its program of religion 
and higher education and on its 
centennial, Dr. Cole, perhaps you 
have a question for our speakers. 

Dr. Cole: Mr. Hitchcock, before 
I direct my question, I wish to 
send greetings from the faculty, the 
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trustees, and the Alumni Associa- 
tion to the 26 Cornell Alumni 
Clubs that are meeting tonight and 
to the many alumni and friends 
who are sharing in this program. 
We are sorry that you cannot be 
here, but greetings to all from all 
who are here—and there are over 
1,300 of us assembled in our new 
field house at Cornell. And as 
we move into our second century, 
I want to assure you that we are. 
proud of and devoted to the tradi-, 
tion of being a Christian College; 
of liberal arts. And now, Mr. 
Hitchcock, for the question. I 
should like to ask, should the 
major purpose of institutions of 
higher education be to provide a 
liberal education or vocational 
preparation? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Well, Mr. Bunt- 
ing, do you have a thought on 
that? 

Mr. Bunting: Well, I might 
throw in one. I think because the 
liberal arts concentrate on ideas 
and people rather than on things 
and because the study of literature, 
the arts, the languages, is a study 
of the expressions of human needs 
and experiences, the training in 
liberal arts is essential to business 
success. 


Mr. Hitchcock: 
Dr. Puckett? 


Dr. Puckett: Well, I don’t think 
we ought to exclude the fact that 
vocational preparation, or profes: 
sional education, does not alse 
teach the person to think and 
apply that education, whether ii 
be strictly to the technical fielc 
or just another field. Some of thi 
very best teachers I have knows 
have been those who have taugh 
in the vocational, professiona 
areas, those who have had th 
broader point of view so far a 
students are concerned. 


Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Blakely, do 
you have a brief comment? 


Mr. Blakely: My mind goes to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s American 
Scholar, in which he makes the 
distinction between the farmer and 
man farming, the doctor and man 
eoctoring, the thinker and man 
thinking. So that I don’t think 
it is an either or. But in any 
educational system which ends at- 
tention to the man with formal 
schooling, with or without the 
liberal arts, you tend to get the 


doctor, the farmer, the lawyer, the 
worker rather than man working, 
man. doctoring, and so on. So we 
are all born human beings, but 
too many of us die as doctors, 
teachers, workers or farmers. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Now 
we are ready to take questions 
from our large and enthusiastic 
audience here in the field house 
at Cornell College, and we will 
start with the lady in the green 
dress over here who has a question, 
I think, for our first speaker. 


* 


QUESTIONS? PEEASE! 


Questioner: I have a question 
for Mr. Bunting. I think we are 
agreed on the premise that in- 
dustry can use the liberal arts 
graduate, but I believe Mr. Puckett 
made a statement that they aren’t 
buying. And my question, Mr. 
Bunting, specifically is, what can 
a liberal arts graduate do specifi- 
cally to convince industry that he 
is qualified to serve? 


Mr, Hitchcock: That’s a large 
order for a brief answer. 


Mr. Bunting: I think the best 
thing is to start in to get just any 
kind of a job in business as a 
Starting point. From this point 
and for some years ahead you 
need experience, you need contact, 
you need the feel of business more 
than you need anything else. If 
you want to get into business, get 
a job in any capacity, in any kind 
of a business. 


_ Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you. 
“£ould we have another question? 
% Questioner: Dr. Puckett, can 
employers predict the potential 


- value of a liberal arts applicant as 
_@asily as they can that of a spe- 
“alized applicant? 
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Dr. Puckett: J don’t think so 
for this reason. The specialist 
has something which the employer 
wants and he is willing to pay for. 
It is a matter with industry of 
attempting to get production out of 
people they employ as rapidly as 
possible. Now I hasten to say 
this, that an employer usually looks 
for many other things other than 
the technical training. He also 
wants personality; he wants char- 
acter; he wants all of those things 
which make that person a better 
citizen in the organization and in 
the community. 


Questioner: Mr. Blakely, is a 
man who is specialized more ef- 
fective in industry if his training 
also has included liberal arts? 

Mr. Blakely: Well, I certainly 
think that whether it has included 
or not is beside the point, whether 
it includes the elements of what a 
liberal arts education is supposed 
to do. If I have any relevance 
tonight to this topic it is simply 
that I don’t think you can sell 
this dilemma of liberal arts edu- 
cation or technical education within 
your formal schooling. You have 


ue 


got to solve it through the whole 
period of a person’s life. 

I would say, and I was groping 
around at dinner tonight for a 
figure here, if you dig a shallow 
hole, you can have a hole with a 
short radius. If you dig a deep 
hole, you have to have a hole 
with a longer radius, and as we go 
deeper and deeper into specializa- 
tion, which we are doing, we have 
to have a longer radius. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Blakely. Now another question. 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bunting. We have 
been discussing primarily the use 
in industry of the male liberal arts 
graduate. What about the woman 
graduate’s part in industry? 


Mr. Hitchcock: What about the 
women, Mr. Bunting? 


Mr. Bunting: Women have 
magnificent opportunities in in- 
dustry, particularly in the field that 
has to do with employee relations, 
with an understanding of the 
human emotions which influence 
people. They do very well in some 
forms of sales work and in sales 
promotion. There are many con- 
spicuous examples even in our own 
organiaztion; we have some women 
in very top spots of whom we 
are very proud, 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you. 
Now let’s have another question. 

Questioner: It is often said that 
the college graduate acquires a 
kind of intellectual snobbery which 
makes it difficult for him to fit 
into industry. Mr. Puckett, do you 
think that that is a special prob- 
lem for the liberal arts graduate? 


Mr. Puckett: I think that is a 
problem with any graduate, frankly. 
I talked with one of our industrial 
leaders not so long ago who has 
no one but college graduates. He 
specifies them. And I said to him, 
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what problems do you have with 
these people? Are they satisfac 
tory? He said the only problem 
we have is that some mornings 
when I am late I am always afraid 
I will find one of them sitting in 
my) chair. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Puckett. Another question, please. 

Questioner: Mr. Blakely, why 
bother getting a liberal arts edu- 
cation when it seems that all but 
a few of the top jobs in industry 
have to do with routine paper work 
or routine checking operations? 


Mr. Blakely: I don’t know that 
that is true, in the first place. In 
the second place, I have been try- 
ing not to talk about liberal arts 
education except insofar as it 
means a liberal education or a 
preparation for one. But in terms 
of a liberal education, I will say 
that the point of it is that the role 
that you play as a worker in the 
relatively few hours of the rela- 
tively few days of your life that 
you are a member of industry, that 
is only a part of your life. There 
is the rest of your life, the rest 
of your personal life and the whole 
broad role of your life in rela- 
tionships with other people, par- 
ticularly in that noble role as a 
citizen. 

Mr. Hitchcock: 
Next question, please. 

Questioner: J should like to 
ask Mr. Bunting what is the most 
important reason why a business 
man today might be reluctant to 
hire a liberal arts college graduate? 

Mr. Bunting: Honestly, I know 
of none. I don’t know of any 
particular reason why they would 
be reluctant. I know how dif. 
ficult it is sometimes to make a 
careful enough analysis of the 
personality, the underlying char. 
acter and those hidden qualities 
which only come out and result ir 


Thank you. 


_ advancement and promotion in any 
business, regardless of size. It is 
very difficult. I should think that 
the one thing that most people 
expecting to go into business 


should cultivate, from the day they 
get into high school or college, is 
# friendly attitude toward other 
people—a nice pleasing personal- 
‘ty, because that will open more 
doors to employment and advance- 


ment than any other personal 
qualification I know of except 
sheer brain power itself. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, 
Mr. Bunting, and thank you, gentle- 
men, for your interesting discus- 
sion. Our thanks to Dr. Russell 
Cole, President; Dean Karl Hart- 
zell; and Orville Rennie, Director 
of Alumni Relations of Cornell 
College. 
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textbook published this year. 


Moderator: ORVILLE HITCHCOCK—Professor of Speech at the University of 


5 Iowa. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


What is a liberal arts education? 


a. What areas of knowledge does it cover—humanities, fine arts, 
literature, languages, social and political science, physical and 
biological sciences, mathematics ? 


b. Does “liberal arts education” describe subject matter or the way 
in which that material is taught? 


Evaluate the contention that a liberal education seeks to develop 
“intellectual power” rather than specific technical skills. 


To what extent is a liberal education one which acquaints students 
with the cultural traditions and assures a continuity of moral and 
spiritual values? 


LIBERAL ARTS VERSUS SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
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Is it true that the liberal arts no longer hold the dominant position 
they once held in higher education? If so, why? 


a. Is it due to the immediate demands of American science, industry 
and government for technically trained personnel? 


b. Does such a trend indicate recognition by parents and children of 
the economic and social value of such training? 


c. How has the desire of colleges and universities for enrollment and 
endowment influenced the extent of liberal arts programs? 


d. To what extent have the traditional liberal arts schools been in- 
flexible and unadaptable to the new educational demands of the 
modern community ? 


e. Has there been a shift in the educational values of the community ? 
Has “learning” broadly conceived been replaced by “competence” 
(knowledge which is immediately applicable) ? 


Is there a dearth of specialized manpower in the U. S. today? If so, 
what kind is in shortest supply? physical scientists; medical person- 
nel; business administration; teachers; others. 


Mr. Irving Olds, retired chairman of the U. S. Steel Board, has said, 
“The most difficult problems American enterprise faces today are 
neither scientific nor technical, but lie chiefly in the realm of what is 
embraced in a liberal arts education.” Do you agree? 


To what extent is business responsible for any trend away from 
liberal arts education? 


a. Do business personnel recruiters look for technical skills specifi- 
cally? What chance has the liberal arts student of getting a busi- 
ness position? 


b. Should business reduce its demands on the colleges for specialists? 


If so, would this require greater expenditures for on-the-job train- 
ing, business orientation courses, etc. ? 


Does a liberal arts education adequately prepare a young person for 
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a business career? Should all American youth have some basic eco- 
nomic and business education? 


Mr. F. Kenneth Brasted, director of the educational dept. of NAM 
has said, “the colleges should not avoid any and all vocational or 
practical training, just to satisfy the stereotypes of academic purity” 
and “the liberal arts student should know more about some of the 
problems that he may have to face in industry.”” Do you agree? 


Was Mr. Robert R. Young, board chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., correct in citing “the often lax and directionless routine 
of the campus” as bad preparation for “the sharply competitive eco- 
nomic struggle that lies ahead”? 


A recent article in FORTUNE, stated “Just as dangerous perhaps as 
the growing unpopularity of the 4-year liberal-arts course is the 
steady reduction in the amount of time undergraduates are required 
to spend on fundamental education before launching into their voca- 
tional specialty.” Do you agree? 


a. Should the major purpose of institutions of higher education be 
to provide a liberal education or vocational preparation? 


b. Should every student who specializes have a basic liberal arts 
background? If so, what fundamentals should such a background 
include? 


c. At what point is a student’s education should the liberal arts be 
stressed? Should our high schools improve their liberal arts 
curricula? 


d. Can institutions of higher learning satisfy both the technical and 
non-technical needs of society and the individual ? 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Vi 


Are private educational institutions caught in a financial squeeze 
between rising costs and dwindling endowments? 


What are the main sources of support for the liberal arts college? 
Is the support of individuals to educational institutions falling off? 


Evaluate the suggestion that corporations give financial support to 
the liberal arts college. 


To what extent has the government been aiding the private college 
through research aid? 


a. Is the contention that increasing federal aid to private colleges 
and universities compromises their independence correct? 


b. The N. Y. TIMES in 1952 reported that of all funds earmarked 
for research aid to colleges, 90% was for work in the physical 
and biological sciences, only a fraction for research in humanities 
and virtually none was devoted to social sciences or liberal arts. 
What does this allocation of funds signify? 


c. Does this allocation of funds influence the amount of institutional 


attention given to these fields of study? 


-d. How much of the Govy’t financed research is immediately con- 


nected with our military program? Does the increasing amount 
of secret work on the campus have an inhibiting effect on aca- 
demic freedom? 
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